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THOUGHTS ON PERMANENT PEACE 1 

NOW that the war is over and the peace conference has assem- 
bled , one frequently hears the question : Has history anything 
to teach for our guidance in national and international or- 
ganization? Whether the answer to this question should be yes or no 
depends upon what is in the mind of the inquirer. If he wishes to 
know whether history has concrete lessons to teach, in the sense that 
problems in the past have been met and satisfactorily solved by partic- 
ular policies which we can apply to similar problems in the present, the 
answer must be no. This will be evident from a few illustrations. 
At the present time ( Tanuary, 19 19) the newspapers are debating the 
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question of intervention in Russia, and presumably the statesmen at 
Paris are giving it their earnest attention. Ought the Allies to 
withdraw their troops from Russia and allow the Russians to work out 
their domestic problems unhindered by outside interference, even 
though this may mean for Russia a period of anarchy, bloodshed and 
terror? Or should the Allies intervene in greater force than at present 
and establish in Russia a government that will keep order and protect 
life and property? What does history teach with regard to intervention 
in somewhat similar circumstances ? 

In the past there have been frequent instances of intervention of one 
or more powers in the affairs of another when it was in a turbulent or 
revolutionary state. Were the results good or bad? The question does 
not require us to pass moral judgment upon the deeds of the past nor to 
enter into any discussion of the ethical meaning of good and bad. A 
more objective and satisfactory criterion may be found by looking to the 
substantial consensus of opinion among historians. One naturally thinks 
first of the intervention of foreign powers in revolutionary France. In 
this case the results of intervention were unfortunate not only for France 
but for the rest of Europe. 1 The same judgment is usually passed 
upon the action of the so-called Holy Alliance in sanctioning inter- 
vention by Austria in Italy in 1820, and by France in Spain in 1823. 
It has been the habit of historians to applaud the action of Canning 
and Monroe in baffling what is said to have been the purpose of the 
same alliance to intervene in Spanish America with the intention of 
restoring the revolted colonies to the mother country. More recently 
the intervention of Russia and Great Britain in Persia, the attempted 
intervention of Italy in Abyssinia, and the intervention of the great 
powers in the Balkans after the war of 191 2 have all been generally 
regarded as unjustified and as working for evil. On the other hand, 
the intervention of the powers in China at the time of the Boxer upris- 
ing, of various powers and combinations of powers in the Ottoman Em- 
pire on several occasions, and of the United States in Cuba in 1898 
has received justification before the bar of history. It may be said, 

1 On this point see an illuminating article by George Macaulay Trevelyan entitled 
"The Four Great Wars," in The Living Age, December 21, 1918. Speaking of the 
effect of this intervention upon England Mr. Trevelyan says, " The terrible reaction 
of forty years which the war caused in our domestic politics and society, just at the 
moment when reform was overdue and the problems of the Industrial Revolution 
required more instead of less political liberty, led for a while to a moral and physical 
deterioration of the masses, and has left marks even now plainly discernible in the 
social, educational and political evils of our land." 
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then, that history gives no categorical answer to the question : Is inter- 
vention a good or a bad policy ? It should be noted that the ostensi- 
ble motive in every case to which reference has been made, whether 
intervention was to be subsequently justified or condemned, was sub- 
stantially the same, namely, the upholding of law and order, the pro- 
tection of life and property, the maintenance or establishment of a 
stable and reasonably just government. 

In a similar manner, it may be shown that history has no concrete 
lessons to teach concerning the international government of backward 
regions of the world, which is one of the pressing problems before the 
peace conference. 1 And concerning a league of nations, the most 
urgent of all international questions, at least in the eyes of President 
Wilson, history offers no ready-made solution. Yet it does throw light 
on all of these and other present-day problems, if we are looking for 
general principles rather than for concrete solutions. 

In a recent volume the French historian and economist, Yves-Guyot, 
undertakes an historical review of diplomacy and international relations 
since the seventeenth century. He attributes the failure to establish 
universal peace to the fact that statesmen, following the line of least 
resistance, have juggled with the difficulties in the way of peace instead 
of settling them. They have striven to suppress the effects of war 
while preserving its causes. 1 Unfortunately M. Guyot's suggestions for 

'See Walter Lippman, Stakes of Diplomacy. According to Mr. Lippman, the 
Algeciras Conference failed to establish a truly international government in Morocco, 
because it entrusted the administration of the country to one nation, France, instead 
of to an international commission representing all the powers whose nationals had 
interests in Morocco. An account of the work of the International Congo Commis- 
sion may be found in Harris, Intervention and Colonization in Africa, or in Gibbons, 
The New Map of Africa. Both these authors agree that the attempt at international 
government in the Congo proved an ignominious failure. Nevertheless, Mr. Lippman 
expresses great confidence that tbe only way to avoid disputes between the great 
powers over these and other "sore spots" of the world is to place the government 
of these regions under international control. 

2 The same idea is well expressed in Arnold Toynbee, Nationality and the War, 
p. 485. "Whenever the European organism proves its instability by breaking 
down, we start in quest of a perfect mechanism, a ' permanent settlement.' We are 
invariably disappointed, but invariably we return to the quest again. ' Europe is in 
a mess,' we are all saying: 'Let us tidy her up once for all, and then live comforta- 
bly ever after.' 

We might as well expect a baby to ' live comfortably ever after ' in its swaddling 
clothes, or say to a snake, as we watch it slough off its old skin and wriggle out radi- 
ant on a Spring day: 'Now that you have got through that tiresome business, you 
won't need to do it over again when next Spring comes round.' We are always mis- 
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a policy that will result in permanent peace have been deferred to a 
second volume which has not yet been published. However, in the 
volume under consideration the author suggests what may be taken as 
a point of departure for arriving at some positive lessons that may be 
learned from the past. Hitherto the domestic and foreign policies of 
t he nations have been justified too much by appeals to every sort of 
emotion — to moral principles, which the author, following Buckle, calls 
" static " — and too little by appeals to the intellect and reason, which 
are dynamic. Moral principles and emotions generally, which in their 
origin may have been rational, persist as part of the common fund of 
human intelligence although they may have tended to become irra- 
tional. Professor John Dewey has recently developed this theme at 
some length. 1 

The irrational in man exists and is of positive value. In time of 
war it is especially in evidence and on the whole is particularly valuable 
" when all the reserves of power have to be maintained in full action." 
Professor Dewey continues, 

It is not the rise of the irrational as such, accordingly, that must give 
pause to those who would use intelligence as a director of instinct and pas- 
sion. It is the deliberate cultivation of the irrational. For the cult is not 
spontaneous and natural ; it is intentional and purposeful. It is ulterior, 
full of design. It raises questions : What design is behind it ? Whose in- 
terests are concerned in the careful and systematic working up of the 
irrational ? Who is taking advantage of a natural and wholesome stir of 
feeling to intensify it abnormally till men see only red, and to deflect it till 
rational criticism of what is politically and economically obnoxious can be 
represented as lack of patriotic interest in the war ? It is the business of 
deliberate thought to direct the play of emotion to an end. There are 
many ends, and the value of the deliberate cultivation of emotions depends 
upon what ends are held. Is irrationality in the mass cultivated by a few 
in order that the attention of the many may be diverted from something 
which would otherwise arouse intelligent opposition ? Is it being worked 
up to a boiling point in order that certain securities and guarantees which 
are hostile to the wishes of an influential class may be overridden, and 
that when the proper time comes certain schemes, rendered invisible by 

taking the dead clothes for the living creature. A year hence, it will be the new 
skin's turn to shrivel, but year in and year out the same snake will be living his life 
under each skin in turn. In treating one of these annual skins with preservatives, 
■we are not doing our snake a service. When the season arrives, he will have either 
to burst it by an exhausting effort or to die inside it conquered and stifled. The one 
thing he cannot do is to live in it another year." 
1 " The Cult of Irrationality," The New Republic, November 9, 1918. 
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the prevailing excitement, may be put over ? Not the irrational itself, but 
the systematic cult of it is, let it be repeated, the sinister thing. 

Professor Dewey's contention may easily be illustrated by a few his- 
torical examples. The English Whig party, it will be recalled, posing 
as the only truly patriotic party, maintained itself in power by appealing 
to the loyalty of the people to the dynasty and by identifying its 
opponents with the cause of the deposed Stuarts. The power thus at- 
tained the Whigs employed to forward their own selfish and short- 
sighted ends. England was brought to a low state of political and 
social morality; the government was unfit to meet the conditions 
brought about by the industrial revolution, failed to administer success- 
fully its colonial empire and lost the best part of it when our forefathers 
finally revolted against the sordidness and short-sightedness of the old 
system. It is little wonder that Samuel Johnson could define patriot- 
ism as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

After our own Civil War there was a somewhat similar situation. 
The Republican party claimed a monopoly of patriotism ; it was the 
party of great moral ideas ; it had saved the union and transformed 
four million chattels into human beings ; it waved the " bloody shirt." 
Shrouded in patriotism and hurling anathema at its opponents, it gath- 
ered unto itself the predatory interests of the country, maintained 
control of the government and utilized that control in behalf of its 
political henchmen and of the economic interests of the business men 
whose contributions filled its campaign chests. On the other side of 
the Mason and Dixon line , the Democratic party was the party of re- 
spectability and emblemized loyalty to a "sacred lost cause," to 
" Anglo-Saxon supremacy " and civilization and a sort of patriotism 
peculiarly its own. By appealing to the emotions aroused by these 
conceptions, it maintained a " Solid South," and incidentally an in- 
ferior educational system and white child labor in factories, and on the 
whole neglected the general welfare to devote itself to the same eco- 
nomic interests that its opponents served in the North. 

Finally, what colonial enterprise, urged by a selfish desire for the 
exploitation of backward peoples and their natural resources, has not 
made its appeal for popular support on the ground that it would bring 
to these peoples all the blessings of the Christian religion, European 
civilization, and a particular national culture — British, French, Ger- 
man or Italian as the case might be? But what is called at home the 
"white man's burden," often becomes in the colony a black man's 
burden. Even our own war with Spain, motivated on the whole by a 
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generous impulse to assist a down-trodden people, was not entirely free 
from ulterior design. Indeed, every war of the past century, whether 
just or unjust, has relied for popular support on appeals to all sorts of 
irrational principles ; and harsh and unjust treaties have been sanctioned 
because they were made to protect the " national interest and honor." 

Thus the tendency to bedevil the issue, which Professor Dewey points 
out as a present danger, is not new. It has operated more or less 
successfully in the past without the knowledge of very many people. 
It may be successful in the present world crisis, but a larger number of 
people will be aware of it than ever before. Class-conscious working- 
men, agrarians, intellectual radicals, socialists and liberals generally 
are and for the past four years have been on the lookout for it. They 
have written books, pamphlets and magazine articles without number 
which solemnly warn us against allowing ourselves to be hoodwinked. 
And yet, with the war over, and with the passion for humiliating the 
enemy apparently stronger than ever, it hardly seems as if they had 
made much impression upon people in general and upon the most 
articulate class, that is business men, in particular. This is not 
strange, for the monitors have against them almost all the daily press, 
most of the weekly magazines and monthly periodicals, and the bulk 
of the professional classes including the clergy and the teachers. 
These opponents of the radicals may be called, somewhat loosely, 
the conservatives. 

The conservatives repeat the old moralities : Thou shalt not steal ; 
thou shalt not murder ; thou shalt not bear false witness. They insist 
that the present soviet government in Russia is violating all these age- 
old commandments. The radicals admit that this charge against the 
Soviets may be true, but they inquire whether those who would " clean 
up " Russia are animated by a desire to protect life and property in 
Russia for the sake of the Russian people themselves, or are putting 
forward excellent moral principles as a cloak to some ulterior design ? 
Can it be that they are more interested in assuring the failure of an 
experiment in socialistic government, or in securing the natural re- 
sources of Russia for their own exploitation, or in establishing a gov- 
ernment that will pay the debts of the old government, than solicitous 
for the welfare of the Russian people? Such questions as these the 
radicals insist upon asking, and for their pains they are dubbed 
Bolsheviki or pro-Germans — terms which have come to be used as 
synonyms for those who do not agree with the conservatives. 

In fairness to the conservatives it should be said that not all of them 
advocate intervention in Russia. Not all of them oppose the estab- 
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lishment of a league of nations, but those who do base their opposition 
to it on the ground that to enter such a league would mean the surrender 
of national sovereignty, the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine or 
even the violation of the Constitution itself. They appeal to irrational 
emotions, to patriotism in the narrower sense, and to unthinking 
loyalty to such traditions as the injunction of Washington against en- 
tangling alliances and the like. A distinguished opponent of the league 
went so far as to appeal to the domestic virtues by comparing a man 
who would love all nations alike to the adulterer who justifies his trans- 
gression by calling it free love and defending it as a sign of broad- 
mindedness to love other women as well as his wife. This begging of 
the question the radicals denounce and ask whether their opponents 
are really actuated by motives of patriotism in its better sense, or are 
making this appeal to blind national pride as a means of advancing in- 
terests that can best be served by the maintenance of the old status of 
unlimited national sovereignty ? 

Such are the questions that radicals are asking their opponents, while 
they themselves are suggesting the creation of a new world order. 
Their demands are various and sometimes not in harmony with each 
other ; yet on the more essential points they are in agreement. They 
desire permanent peace secured by the creation of a league of nations, 
so constituted that it can readily be changed from time to time as con- 
ditions and the logic of events demand. They are in substantial agree- 
ment that the constitution of the league should from the beginning 
secure the protection of national existence, and this without regard to 
whether the interests of friend or foe are affected favorably or ad- 
versely. It is not difficult to favor the right of self-determination so 
long as the suppressed nationalities are located in enemy countries. 
The real test comes when the suppressed nationality is within the terri- 
tory of an allied country. It is well recognized that it is no easy task 
to secure the autonomy of each national group, for unfortunately in 
many parts of Europe there are no sharp dividing lines between nation- 
alities. Radicals believe, however, that a reasonably fair and satisfac- 
tory compromise between conflicting nationalistic claims can be made, 
if there is a real will to make them. 1 

1 The best discussion of this question together with suggestions for a satisfactory 
solution of some of the nationalistic problems of Europe can be found in Arnold 
Toynbee, op. cit. Also there have appeared recently a number of books devoted to 
the more specific problems of one or more of the oppressed nationalities. See also 
Balch, Approaches to the Great Settlement, for an excellent bibliography and for 
brief statements of the demands of various nationalistic groups. 
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It should not be understood that radicals care very much for the 
principle of nationality for itself. They recognize that nationalism is 
an irrational idea, fraught with power for evil. But one of the chief 
dangers of nationalism in the past can be attributed to the fact that 
only a part of the people of Europe have hitherto realized their aspira- 
tions for national government and independence. This condition has 
created among the more fortunate peoples a spirit that is best described 
by the Italian phrase "sacred egoism," which has caused each of them 
to feel that it was a superior folk with the right to impose its " higher 
culture " upon supposedly more backward neighbors, who had not been 
so fortunate as to realize their own nationalistic aspirations. As every 
one knows, this assumption of superiority reached its highest develop- 
ment in the Germany of the Junkers, but to say that it was confined to 
Germany is to mistake the facts. This egoism on the part of the 
greater and more fortunate nationalities has generated a similar egoism 
among the lesser and unfortunate national groups and created among 
them ambitions and aspirations out of all proportion to their size and 
importance. This is not surprising, since the only way in which they 
could feel the equal of their larger neighbors was by claiming equal 
or superior virtues. 

Radicals believe, and they have some historical justification for their 
belief, that if each national group is given control of its own govern- 
ment, its temptation to magnify the pure ego of nationality will be 
materially lessened. With the chip of thwarted nationality removed 
from the shoulder, each of these nations will be free to turn its atten- 
tion to the discussion and solution of real, live and important social 
and economic problems. So long as the aspiration to nationality re- 
mains thwarted, just so long will the desire to realize it remain the 
chief topic of conversation and discussion and the mainspring of politi- 
cal action. All who are familiar with conditions among these thwarted 
nationalities testify to the fact that many a demagogue keeps himself 
alive and in a position of prominence by an ability to extol the glory 
of his people and by his capacity to shed copious tears over their terri- 
ble wrongs — one chief wrong being the meanness of their neighbors in 
not recognizing and acknowledging the superiority of their virtues. 
Moreover, many a sinister interest and influence fattens upon society 
by the simple expedient of becoming chief shouter and expounder of 
the nationality's greatness. Witness the so-called padrones among 
certain simple-minded foreigners in our own country, and some of the 
foreign language press, the " skin-flint " foreign banks etc. I believe 
it was Lord Chesterfield who once enjoined his son to fit himself for 
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the best society so that he might be in a proper position to despise it. 
The radical idea is that each nationality should be allowed to realize 
its own aspirations, not to despise them indeed, but to cease to be 
obsessed by them. The radicals favor whatever will tend to eliminate 
the demagogue and the jingo who, by appeals to the irrational, are able 
to misrepresent the real issue ; for they believe that so long as condi- 
tions make it easy for them to flourish, it will be so much the more 
difficult to direct the attention of the people to important questions. 

The logic of these demands for the realization of nationality and for 
the elimination of the cultivator of the irrational requires a league of 
nations. For some of the new nations will not possess strategic fron- 
tiers ; others will have no outlet for their commerce ; and in all there 
will be a minority or minorities alien and often hostile to the control- 
ling national element. In Poland, for example, all three of these vex- 
ing conditions will exist. Poland never had and in the nature of the 
case cannot have strategic frontiers ; she will have no outlet for her com- 
merce unless the Allies grant to her Danzig, an almost wholly German 
city ; moreover, there are within the bounds of the new Poland four or 
five minority peoples, who dislike the Poles and are disliked by them. 
If Poland is to exist as an independent state, there must be some power 
to protect her from such aggression as caused the partitions of the past, 
and to assure to her commerce freedom of egress and ingress with no re- 
straining duties to a foreign power ; and finally to give to the non-Poles 
security for their lives, property and political rights against the possible 
intolerance of the dominant Poles. Furthermore, Poland and for that 
matter every other state, great or small, must be given opportunity to 
purchase raw materials and dispose of its products in the markets of 
the world. 

Thus it comes about that the league of nations is not to exist solely 
for the purpose of securing peace among the great powers, although 
that will be its main function and the one to which all others will con- 
tribute. Among these subsidiary and contributing functions, the 
realization of nationality is perhaps the most important. This realization 
in its fullness is necessarily conditioned on the sacrifice by each nation 
of a part of its sovereignty. The paradox that he who would save his 
life must lose it, is especially applicable here. It is hardly worth while 
to establish the independence of these small nationalities and then say to 
them, " Root, hog, or die." It is necessary to withhold from each of 
the lesser powers, as well as to withdraw from each of the greater, 
some of its sovereignty, and to lodge the part so withheld or withdrawn 
in a superior body, just as it was necessary for each of the thirteen 
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American states to surrender some of its sovereignty to a higher 
authority. Perhaps the one thing that has contributed more to war and 
warlike preparation than anything else is fear. The chief task, then, of 
the league of nations is to give each nation the feeling of security. 

In addition to performing the duties mentioned above, it is agreed 
that the league ought to take the manufacture of munitions out of pri- 
vate hands and place it in the hands of the national governments, or 
better still, if it is not too Utopian, in the hands of the international 
organization itself. A legislature must be instituted with power to make 
and define international law, so that the rules of international law may 
be brought to a high degree of perfection. This body of acceptable 
law is necessary in order to induce the various states to arbitrate their 
differences before an international court (which it goes without saying 
must be established), for unless the law is clear there will be difficulty 
in getting even a well-disposed government to submit its disputes to 
arbitration. 

It is further agreed that the league must undertake to guarantee to 
the business interests of each of its members a fair share in the devel- 
opment of the backward regions of the world. All must have equal 
opportunity to obtain raw materials for their manufactures, markets 
for their goods and investments for their surplus capital. By internat- 
ional commissions the property of all must be protected and the open 
door must be maintained. That trade must be followed by political 
domination in the case of each country is a fallacy that must be aban- 
doned at once and for all time. That there must be an international 
police force for the keeping of order in the backward regions, as well 
as within and between the newly-created national states in Europe, is a 
corollary of the foregoing propositions. In order that this international 
police force shall be greater than the forces of any of the member 
nations, there should be a material reduction of armaments in each of 
the member nations — perhaps a reduction to one-fourth of each nation's 
pre-war establishment. Each nation should contribute to the inter- 
national force an amount of armament equal to one-half of its own 
establishment. 

From the point of view of radicals there is a very real danger that 
an alliance between the powers that have been at war with Germany 
and Austria will be formed and will call itself a league of nations. If 
these powers should undertake in the name of law and order to suppress 
all socialistic governments established or to be established in Russia 
and Central Europe, they would repeat the mistakes made after the 
Congress of Vienna. No talk of vengeance or of the innate de- 
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pravity of Germans and Russians should be permitted to exclude 
these countries from the league. If Germany is to be punished, the 
punishment should be meted out to the authors of the war and its bar- 
barities. It might be desirable to confiscate the estates of the wealthy 
German Junkers and capitalists, who were primarily responsible for the 
war, and to apply the proceeds toward the just reparation due to 
Belgium, France and Serbia, but it would be a grave mistake to lay 
upon the German people as a whole such an indemnity as would make 
them slaves to the rest of the world for half a century or more. Such 
a proceeding would be a guarantee of future war, not of permanent 
peace. Those who may be interested in a forecast of the nature of 
future war should read and ponder deeply upon the chapter entitled, 
" The Future of Militarism " in Mr. Lowes Dickinson's The Choice 
Before Us} 

None of the radicals believes that the machinery of a league of nations 
will work of itself, nor that force alone can be depended upon to 
operate it for long. There must be developed in each country of the 
league a strong sentiment for its support and maintenance. Just as in 
the American union it required time for national patriotism to super- 
sede state patriotism , so it is expected that time will be required to 
develop a loyal attachment to a world federation. That allegiance 
which today on the part of a few transcends national boundaries and 
reaches out feebly toward an international loyalty must be cultivated 
until it is shared by civilized men everywhere. In the development of 
such an international sentiment, publicists and teachers of a liberal 
turn of mind will find a most inspiring work. 2 It is to perform this 
task that there has recently been organized a group of liberal men and 
women known as the League of Free Nations Association. This as- 
sociation has issued a statement of principles which merits the careful 
attention of every one who would see established a permanent peace 
based upon justice to all.' 

But even after our league of nations has been organized and public 
sentiment developed for its maintenance, there is no certainty that it 

1 It has not been the purpose of this article to review at this late date all the 
schemes for a league of nations, much less to propose a new one. The proposals 
suggested above are common to nearly all the plans that have been put forward. 
For a detailed analysis of such proposals, see E. S. Batch, Lowes Dickinson, D. J. 
Hill, H. G. Wells, and Alfred H. Fried, op. cit. 

'On this point, cf. Walter Weyl, II. G. Wells, op. cit., and other writings by 
the same authors. 

3 For this statement, see The New Republic for December I, 1918. 
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will be permanent. One thing more, radicals insist, must be done. 
The reign of profiteering must be ended and the reign of substantial 
economic equality must be inaugurated. This is an ideal that is worthy 
in itself and is its own justification, but in relation to permanent peace 
it is a necessity for at least two reasons. In the first place, it is a 
truism of politics that those who possess the nation's wealth control, in 
the main, the policies of the nation's government. This control they 
will use in the future as in the past for the protection of their invest- 
ments and trade in every part of the world. This competition on the 
part of great capitalists of different nationalities in the backward regions 
of the world brings tension and armaments and eventually war, for, as 
Mr. Weyl puts it : 

There is a financial imperialism, which retains, after eviscerating, the 
native political government, and which buys control of foreign nations as 
it buys lands, mines and railroads. Our future imperialists may give rein 
to all their ambitions without hoisting the flag over a single islet. They 
can get what they want in ways seemingly innocuous. And in getting 
what they want they will be bolstered up by the arguments that have aided 
imperialism since the beginning. All the shining moral panoply that has 
once been used can be used again. 

The point of conflict between the rival imperialists, of which we may be 
one, may be anywhere. A long slow conflict, for example, may break out 
ten years hence in Russia, Latin America, Africa or China. Such a 
struggle would not confine itself to economic weapons. If British, Ger- 
man, American and French capitalists are competing for strategic invest- 
ments, a financial coalition is likely to lead to political coalitions in case 
these prospective investors are able to involve their states. Naturally the 
issue will never appear as a naked economic struggle for economic advan- 
tage. When the financial dispute is brought to a head, the resulting war 
will be evoked upon high moral grounds. ' 

While such dangers are both possible and probable, they are not 
predestined. According to the same author they may be averted by a 
policy which will deflect wealth and income from special groups to the 
general community and extend democratic control over industry and 
other phases of national life. 

It will then be seen that while the economic interests of the peoples [of the 
various nations] still diverge, these differences are not sufficiently great to 
warrant the costly and dangerous expedient of war. There will be no special 
group financially interested, as at present, in stirring up national animosity, 

1 Op. dt., pp. 301-302. 
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and there will be no groups at all who will gain by war although their 
country loses. 1 

The second reason why it is necessary to end the reign of profiteer- 
ing and to usher in the reign of social and economic justice and 
democracy may be regarded as religious. Even Lincoln, who has 
sometimes been thought a skeptic , gave to the Civil War a religious 
significance when, in his second inaugural, he spoke of it as being in the 
nature of retribution for the sin of slavery. Since one so emancipated 
as Lincoln could think of the Civil War as an expiation for the sin of en- 
slaving black men in this country, may we not be justified in thinking 
of this war as expiatory for the sin of exploiting white men of the more 
unfortunate classes in Europe and America and black men in the 
backward regions of the world? It matters not, however, whether one 
is a religionist looking at the recent holocaust of blood as a divine 
punishment for sin, or a materialist regarding it as the effect of natural 
cause ; if he is thoughtful, he will agree that the cause of the catas- 
trophe must be removed. That is why those who would abolish war 
are called radicals. The term is used in its derivative sense and 
is applied to those who would go to the source of the trouble and de- 
stroy its root. The development of internationalism, then, is insepar- 
ably connected with the development of industrial as well as political 
democracy — a fact that even President Wilson, the arch proponent of 
a league of nations, does not seem clearly to have perceived. Accord- 
ing to this view, the test of a true internationalist is his agreement with 
some such purpose as that expressed by the British Labour Party in 
the following excerpt from its program : 

The individualist system of capitalist production, based on the private 
ownership and competitive administration of land and capital, with its reck- 
less " profiteering " and wage slavery ; with its glorification of the unham- 
pered struggle for the means of life and its hypocritical pretense of the 
"survival of the fittest ;" with the monstrous inequality of circumstances 
which it produces and the degradation and brutalization, both moral and 
spiritual, resulting therefrom, may, we hope, indeed have received a death 
blow. With it must go the political system and ideas in which it naturally 
found expression. We of the Labour party, whether in opposition or in due 
time called upon to form an administration, will certainly lend no hand to 
its revival. On the contrary, we shall do our utmost to see that it is buried 

1 Ibid. , p. 309. On the necessity for democratic control aDd socialization of wealth 
as a prerequisite to permanent peace, cf. also P. H. Drake, B. I. Bell and Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., op. cit. 
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with the millions whom it has done to death. If we are to escape from the 
decay of civilization itself, we must ensure that what is presently to be built 
up is a new social order, based not on fighting but on fraternity ; not on the 
competitive struggle for the means of bare life, but on a deliberately 
planned cooperation in production and distribution for the benefit of all who 
participate by hand or by brain; not on the utmost inequality of riches, but 
on a systematic approach towards a healthy equality of material circum- 
stances for every person born into the world ; not on an enforced dominion 
over subject nations, subject races, subject colonies, subject classes, or a 
subject sex, but, in industry as well as in government, on that equal free- 
dom, that general consciousness of consent, and that widest possible partic- 
ipation in power, both economic and political, which is characteristic of 
democracy. ' 

In conclusion the argument of the radicals may be summed up in 
some such way as this : We are living in a changing world and it is 
necessary, above all, for us to preserve an open mind ; to welcome, not 
fear, change ; to strive to adapt ourselves and our society to mutable 
conditions ; to avoid the pitfalls of the cultivators of the irrational. 
Ever since the old order was disturbed by the revolutionary changes 
in politics, society and industry, individuals and nations have been 
longing for a sense of security, as is made evident by the manifestoes 
of discontented groups and the correspondence of diplomats during 
the past century. It is necessary, therefore, to create a world order 
that will guarantee to every nation the security which it desires, and 
to establish within each that industrial democracy which alone can 
bring to the individual the sense of security for which he longs. 

For those who would establish permanent peace in the world and 
would look to history for guidance, these are its lessons. Incidentally, 
they square with common sense and Christianity. To teach these les- 
sons, which is the task of the publicist and the educator, requires pati- 
ence , tolerance , open-mindedness , vision and freedom from interference 
on the part of those who conceive it to be the teacher's duty to lend 
assistance in the cultivation of the irrational. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

Columbia University. 

'Towards a New World, Being the Reconstruction Programme ol the British 
Labour Party. 



